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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


With the extension of the franking 
privilege to U. S. armed forces here 
and abroad, the boys in khaki and 
blue need only write “Free,” plus their 
name and outfit in the corner where 
they used to put a stamp... © Soldiers 
are also to receive a 10 per cent re- 
duction on food bought on 18 Eastern 
railroads e First sedition pro- 
ceedings of the war were started 
against Geo. W. Christians, Chatta- 
nooga leader of the “Crusader White 
Shirts,” and Rudolph Fahl, of Denver. 
Both were accused of attacks on the 
Government and of attempts to influ- 
ence Army men through seditious 
writings sent to the camps. Shortly 
thereafter, Robert Noble and Filis 
Jones, isolationist leaders, and a num- 
ber of followers were seized on the 
West Coast on similar charges... @ 
Japanese evacuation continues in the 
West with increased vigilance against 
sabotage. Evacuees will receive sol- 
diers’ pay for work on public projects. 

. © President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have rented a seven-room apartment 
house suite at 29 Washington Square 
West, New York... @ The Army Relief 
fund received a purse of $64,980.02 from 
the Louis-Simon fight ...@ American 
Legion plans to train 1,250,000 persons 
for air raid warden duty ... @ Feb. 
16 registrants may find themselves 
facing induction by May or June to fill 
quotas ... @ Six thousand civic lead- 
ers have been invited to meet in Wash- 
ington on April 12 to discuss plans 
for raising a $32,000,000 U. S. O. fund 
...@ The U. S. has refused to sell 
military and naval materiel to Argen- 
tina, giving precedence to republics 
which broke with the Axis... @ Pan 
American Day will be observed April 
14 by country-wide civic programs. 
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U. S. AT WAR 


Eighty-seven buses barred from 
New York City streets were acquired 
by Naval stations and plants for trans- 
port service ... ® Twelve members 
of the U. S. Army bomber command 
in the Pacific were announced by Gen, 
MacArthur as recipients of the D. S. C. 

. © Fifty-ton tanks of 1918 vintage 
are being scrapped at Fort Meade, Md., 
for war material ...¢@ Marines who 
distinguished themselves in the First 
World War and were much-decorated 
are returning to the Corps. Among 
them is Capt. John H. Culnan, author 
of Semper Fidelis and holder of the 
Navy Cross and the D.S. C....@ Loca- 
tion of arsenals, explosives plants and 
military air fields will be omitted from 
new maps at request of the Office of 
Censorship... @ Maj. Gen. Kenyon A. 
Joyce, 62, has been placed in command 
of the strategic West Coast 9th Corps 
Area... @ The first three of 27 Or- 
ganized Reserve Infantry divisions 
have been called to active service by 
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Christians Was Seized on Sedition Charges 


the War Dept. . . . @ Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. is building a fleet of 25-ton C-46 
air transports to carry men and equip- 
ment to the fronts. These world’s 
largest twin-engined liner-type planes 
have 1,800 horsepower motors and 
greater than 100-foot wingspread ... 
e The Army will call for 16,000 more 
doctors and 3,000 more dentists this 
year, while the Navy will increase its 
force of medical officers to 6,000... 
e Latin Americans have requested the 
formation of a “token brigade” to fight 
with United Nations troops. 


PEOPLE 


In Hollywood French actress Lili 
Damita divorced Errol Flynn, charg- 
ing that yachts and his career received 
all the Irish actor’s attention. ..¢ A 
poster depicting a gray “Winged Vic- 
tory” against a green background was 
designed by Jean Wallace, daughter of 
the Vice President, for the D. C, De- 
fense Savings Committee. The gold- 
lettered poster will be awarded to 
groups whose membership buys most 
Defense bonds e Sixteen-year- 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the fifteenth in a Series, “Roll Call of 
the States,” a presentation of South Da- 
kota, Page 8. 
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old Princess Elizabeth was con} 
ed by Archbishop Lang, for» 
Canterbury, at private ceremoni: 
Windsor Castle ... © Gov. He: 
Lehman, of New York, marked 
64th year with members of his fa 
Son Peter was home on furlough { 
duty with the R. C. A. F.... © The 
est of 66,000 former Federal emplo 
drawing annuities is hale 121-yea 
Mark Thrash, of Chicamauga F: 
Ga....®@ Arrived on the Pan A 
ican clipper: Hon. David Bowes-! 
brother of Britain’s Queen, as 
presentative of the Ministry of 
nomic Warfare... Earle J. J 
son was named national comma 
of Civilian Air Patrol ...¢ Pa 
Motor Co.’s president, Max M. 
man, resigned because of ill healt! 
sulting from a January auto cras! 
@e ‘Handsome Lew Ayres, of 
Quiet and Dr. Kildare fame 
quested and received conscient 
objector classification and is swi! 
an ax at Camp Wyeth, Ore. ...e 
services continue to claim “na: 
Buddy Rogers, orchestra leader, 
to Pensacola as a Navy flight ins! 
tor; Minnesota’s Gov. Harold E. S$ 
sen joined the Naval Reserve Of) 
and will enter active service in Aj 
1943; Joseph. P. Lash, youth ¢ 
leader. and friend of Eleanor R: 
velt, reports April 13 as a privat: 
* 7 oa 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 
Brazil’s intensive spy hunt is 
tinuing with the seizure of hund 
of suspeets, including German 
Japanese officers, the smashing of 





centers and the disclosure of a U-b 


fuel base and German secret insti 


tions. An internment camp has |: 


set up in Guanabara Bay ... @ Cai 
authorized the mobilization of 

more divisions but revealed tha 
would not send troops to Australi 
a. different vein, Canada marked 
75th anniversary of its Confeders 
which received Royal assent in 

RG e President Somoza info: 
the U. S. that Nicaragua does not | 
troops from here for its protect 
only equipment © A Ge! 
broadcast reported that Marcel D 
French pro-Nazi, was the target « 
bomb while he was speaking at To 


The missile was extinguished alier 


falling to the floor . . . @ Elie Le: 


president of Haiti, presented the H 


tian Medal of Honor to Mother K 
arine Drexel of the Sisters of 
Blessed Sacrament for her work « 
years among Negroes .. . @ Ber! 
has issued regulations for the 
servation of water because s! 
which formerly carried water to 
island are needed elsewhere 

e A sharp shift to the Right from 
Popular Front Government is exp 
ed in Chile since the inauguratio 
President Juan Antonio Rios 

@ Bolivia signed a $25,000,000 ag: 
ment with the U. S. for rebuilding 
developing Bolivian roads ... ® 
celebration at Charlotte Amalie, 
gin Islands, marked the 25th anni‘ 
sary of the transfer of the group f! 
Denmark to the U. S. 
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THE WONDER BEAN— 


The Soybean is Called into Military Service 


,CK and the Beanstalk made a rath- 
J er remarkable story, but the story 
of the soybean, that all but unbeliev- 
able legume from China, is a strong 
rival—and its story is not yet half told. 
The new and continuous marvels of 
ihis Oriental bean remind one of the 
magician’s high hat from which he 
pulls more things than seem possible. 

This bean has been growing in favor 
here with leaps and bounds since we 
first became really acquainted with it 
about 1908, and gradually learned 
some of its qualities. Now that we are 
at war, other beans remain just beans, 
but the soybean has demonstrated mil- 
itary uses and values that entitle it to 
high priority rating, which it is get- 
ting. “Produce more soybeans to help 
win the war,” is the official call. 


... Acres of Fats 


It is very noticeable that one of the 
very first casualties in every big war, 
materially speaking, is “fats.” Fats 
are needed to run a war, and fats al- 
ways give out first. Germany even 
gave up fats in order to prepare for 
war—“guns instead of butter.” Well, 
fats consist largely of edible oils, and 
one of the richest and most valuable 
of all such oils is wrapped up in the 
rather tough skin of the soybean. 
About 20 years ago, the United States 
produced some 6,000,000 bushels. Last 
year we produced about 110,000,000 
bushels, and this year the Department 
of Agriculture has called for “all-out 
production”; it asks that last year’s 
6,000,000 acres be stretched to 9,000,- 
(00, and has promised to support the 
market at not less than $1.60 a bushel 
“for varieties of high oil content.” 
They have already sold on the market 
as high as $2.00 a bushel, largely for 


seed 


Unele Sam is particularly interest- 
ed in the oil of the bean, for which the 
Bureau of Plant Industry has cata- 
logued more than 30 uses. It figures in 
paints and varnishes, inks, soaps, 
enamels, oilcloths, cooking and salad 

margarines and medicines. 

But when the oil is pressed out some 
‘per cent, by weight, remains. This 
'S the meal. It is good for nearly all 
kinds of animals, from chicken to 
‘heep. It is also used in breakfast 
foods, breads, cakes, pastry, macaroni, 
sauces, ete, But the oil and the meal 
Co not tell the whole story. Every 
particle of the plant, as well as of the 
bean, is valuable. The green bean, 


¢ photo shows a field of soybeans under culti- 


of the right varieties, may be cooked 
and eaten like ordinary beans; or 
frosted or made into salads. The plant 
itself is splendid for forage, pasture 
and “green manure,” meaning that if 
enriches the ground with nitrogen and 
organic matter when plowed under. 
This wonder bean can be grown 
wherever corn or cotton is grown, 
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Soybean Fiber, Yarn and Cloth 


which means practically all over the 
United States. It will flourish in most 
kinds of soil, and in dry or wet sea- 
sons. It was largely pioneered in 
North Carolina and Virginia, but the 
center of production is now in Illinois 
and neighboring states. Cotton seed 
mills in the South have been widely 
used for expressing the oil, and nearly 
100 soybean mills have risen over the 
country, 


. .. Chemical Wonder Box 


Let us see what the chemists have 
found inside this bean which, Chinese 
legends say, was a special gift to the 
nation by Hou Tsi, one of the gods of 
agriculture. The chemical composi- 
tion is not the same for the 2,500 vari- 
eties of this bean, but on the average it 
contains: Moisture, 8 per cent; ash, 4.6 
per cent; fat, 18 per cent; protein, 40 
per cent; fiber, 3.5 per cent; pentosan, 
44 per cent; sugars, 7.0 per cent; 
starch-like substances, 5.6 per cent. 

Another analysis shows the soybean 
to contain the following metals, in the 
order of quantity: Ash, potassium, 
sodium, calcium, iron, copper, mag- 
nesium, phosphorus, sulfur, chlorine, 
manganese, zinc. 





Few foods, say the chemists, excel 
the soybean as a source of iron. It is 
a good source, too, of the other very 
important mineral elements of phos- 
phorus and calcium. The bean is a 
good source of vitamin Bl, and has 
a smaller amount of riboflavin (vita- 
min G). The sprouts from the bean, 
which are highly prized by the Chi- 
nese, are a splendid source of vita- 


min C, 


“Sacred Grain” 


This “sacred grain” of ancient China 
contains from four to 20 times as much 
fat as any other edible seed, but its 
value in food and feed lies primarily 
in its high protein content—and few 
foods have so much. The average lay- 
man will wonder just what a protein 
is and does. Here is a scientist’s an- 
swer: “Protein is the constituent of 
food which is necessary for the forma- 
tion of muscle and other body tissues. 
An animal will not grow, and can live 
but a short time if it does not get 
protein in its diet.” But that’s not all. 
It must be in the right form to be as- 
similable—it must have enough “of the 
dietary - essential amino acids,” of 
which there are nine or ten. Many 
well known food proteins lack one or 
two. The soybean seems to have them 
all. 

An enthusiastic “food editor” in one 
publication suggests that gardeners 
find a little space in their Victory Gar- 
dens for this marvelous bean, point- 
ing out that though it is rich in food 
value, it contains so little utilizable 
starch that it is the answer to a lady’s 
prayer in weight-reducing. Moreover, il 
is in the class of alkali-forming foods. 
There follows a list of salads, cheeses, 
pancakes, muffins, pies, pulp and 
bread, which are some of the 2,000 
known ways of using this food. 

But the soybean is hardly ready for 
the vegetable garden. It has hardly got 
started in this country as a food. About 
the only preparation in wide use is 
Shoyu, or soy sauce, which is highly 
relished by many. The trouble seems 
to be that this bean cannot be success- 
fully cooked and eaten in the same 
way as the ordinary bean, Unless the 
gardener plants the right varieties, 
like Easycook or Hahto, he will find 
they will stand boiling for hours and 
still be tough. Food processors are 
gradually putting more soy products 
on the market, such as flour, sauces 
and “milk,” but in this country the 
soybean has been mostly used for oil, 
feed and fertilizer. 

In China and Japan, and in other 
Oriental countries, the story is differ- 
ent. There it has always been first of 
all food for humans — their main 
source of fats and proteins. Where 
cows are unknown and even goats are 
few, the people depend on soybean 
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“milk,” made by-grinding and boiling 
the beans. It is not a milk in the strict 
sense, but it has a surprising number 
of the properties of cow’s milk. 

The Orientals do not expect to boil 
or bake the beans for a short while 
and then eat them. They sprout them, 
steam them, and curd them. The soy- 
bean curd, which is made fresh daily 
and sold widely wherever many Ori- 
entals are living, is made by adding 
magnesium or calcium salts, or rennet, 
to the bean milk when hot. In addi- 
tion to being a staple food, the curd 
is also the basis for numerous smoked, 
fermented and dried cheeses. In Japan 
the beans are worked in great quanti- 
ties into fermented products such as 
miso and natto. 

But the future development of the 
soybean in America will clearly be in 
line with its food value, as we learn 
better to prepare the foods and appre- 
ciate them. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Agriculture Department 
is beforehand with a regular soybean 
cook book—“Soybeans for the Table.” 
Here are given recipes for soybean 
casserole, soybean souffle, soybean 
milk, mash, curd, soup, pie and salted 
soybeans, like salted peanuts. When 
we become ready and willing to put 
them through various processes, to 
some of which the Chinese devote as 
much as 18 months, the bean’s food 
possibilities will be extended immeas- 
urably. 

The first profits in the expected fur- 
ther expansion of this bean-of-all- 
uses will no doubt go to the farmer 
and the manufacturer. In addition to 
its normal farm uses, it is a good catch 
crop, to take the place of some other 
crop that might fail, for it may be 
sown or planted from mid-April to 
mid-summer, and it matures in from 
95 to 120 days. And besides, it is, up 
to now, practically free from insect 
pests—though the terrible bean beetle 
is suspected of beginning to take an 
interest in the new flavor. 

A list of what manufacturers have 
already made from the bean would 
fill a page, and they have only just 
started. Soybean meal is an important 
source of material for that new and 
popular product—plastics. Articles 
made from it are light, durable, water- 
proof, fireproof, rustproof and attrac- 
tive in appearance. Auto makers have 
been using it in increasing volume, and 
they have also made from it wool-like 
fibers which provide serviceable up- 
holstery. Some enthusiasts boast that 
practically the complete automobile 
can be made of soybeans—and run 
on soybean lubrication. 

This newest of major crops in the 
United States is one of the oldest in 
China. The literary emperor Sheng 
Nung wrote a description of the plant 
in 2838 B. C., and Chinese poets have 
extolled its services to humanity 
through many centuries. Here the ex- 
perts say that appreciation of the soy- 
bean and development of its uses are 





‘ just beginning. Perhaps, after really 


learning about a few hundred varieties, 
our poets will begin to chant the 
praises of Minsoy, Pinpu, Bansei, Jo- 
gun, Kura, Sato, Shiro, Suru and Toku. 
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THE NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Pacific Council 


Washington extended its role as 
world capital when the Pacific War 
Council became a reality—largely due 
to the insistence of Herbert Evatt, 
Australian Minister for External Af- 
fairs. Dr. Evatt came here to urge 
greater participation by Australia in 
war planning. 

At the center of the council table in 
the White House sat President Roose- 
velt, chairman, and Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador. Five other na- 
tions were represented: China, New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada and the 
Netherlands. Harry Hopkins signifi- 
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Evatt: Australian on the Pacific Council 


cantly made an eighth member, for he 
is chairman of the Munitions Assign- 
ment Board. Russia’s absence, it was 
hoped, would be temporary. 

While the President said the Coun- 
cil was a consultative body and would 
deal with the general progress of the 
fight against the powers of darkness, 
he did not make clear what its specific 
functions would be. It was generally 
understood that it would deal with 
major questions of strategy and the 
disposition of war equipment in the 
Pacific area. Perhaps, also, in plan- 
ning the expected offensive. The Pres- 
ident said it would keep in close touch 
with the Pacific Council in London. 
As to whether it would cooperate with 
the combined chiefs of staff, composed 
of only American and British officers, 
he called that point “didactic.” © 


News of the formation of the Coun- 
cil was received with great pleasure 
in Australia and New Zealand. Their 
demand to consult as equal partners in 
the war’s progress has steadily in- 
creased since their countries have be- 
come practically the front line. 

Another important international or- 
ganization was also formed in this 
ever-expanding center of world strat- 
egy. This was the Inter-American De- 


fense Board, on which all the 21 A 
ican republics are represented. 
purpose is to take measures of mili! 
defense, to protect inter-Ameri 
shipping and cooperate in the pr 
tion of the Hemisphere. “Every coun- 
try in this continent is affected by a 
threat to any one of them,” declared 
Ambassador Escalante, of Venezuela. 
chairman, 

Among other developments in 
President’s week were the following 
@ A very welcome visitor to 
White House and Washington was 

Ezequiel Padilla, Foreign Ministe; 
Mexico. Dr. Padilla was a power!,)! 
force for hemispheric unity at th« 
cent Rio de Janeiro conference. 

q@ The Executive approved a ; 
by which all trust-busting activit, 
the Attorney General’s Office wil! 
deferred, if it tends to impede the » 
effort. 

q President Roosevelt signed a })i!] 
providing for a 48-hour week 
postal employees, where the Post: 
ter General considers it necess 
Overtime will be-paid at regular ra 

g Natural history has again bevn 
adorned with the name of Roose) 
This time it is the neomeganpho 
roosevelvelti, a sea animal “clos: 
related to the shrimps and more « 
tantly to the crabs and lobsters.” 
was discovered by a Smithsonian 
ologist while on a cruise with 
President to the Galapagos Islands 
1936. 


Congress: A Little Vacation 


Congress got away to a little Easter 
vacation, by means of three-day 
cesses, just in time to avoid a sho 
down on the crucial issue of labor- 
curbing legislation. Some hoped th¢ 
subject would cool; others hoped t 
find their constituents more “reason- 
able” than their letters had indicated. 

But action could not be complete!) 
avoided. The House in passing the 18 
billion-dollar Army appropriation bil! 
for airplanes added a provision limi! 
ing war profits to six per cent. In t 
Senate, where the battle grew hot! 
Connally, of Texas, fought for d 
to call up his bill providing for 
seizure of a struck plant and the fre: 
ing of labor conditions therein. 
was opposed by Majority Leader Bar! 
ley who feared a labor-curb bill wou!d 
disrupt war production, and who »! 
gued that the problem could and shou!!! 
be settled peacefully by Administ 
tion and labor leaders. But no « 
could stop the determined Sena!:! 
O’Daniel, of Texas, from offering, as 4 
rider, his bill to abolish the closed 
shop, overtime payments, and pickc'- 
ing. But Senators objected to the met!- 
od, and voted it down almost una! 
mously. 

The rider had been attached to t!' 
bill of Senator Murray, of Montana, t° 
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create & $100,000,000 Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to enable small 
concerns to participate in the war pro- 
grata measure which met general 
approbation. After the recess Con- 
oress expects to have to deal with both 
the Connally bill and the House Smith- 
Vinson bill to limit 
profits and abolish 
the 40-hour week. 

A bill passed 
unanimously by 
the Senate would 
raise the pay of 
Army privates and 
apprentice seamen 
from $30 to $42 a 
month with simi- 
lar increases for 
the lowest grade 
officers in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. To the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor came many wit- 
nesses of high degree to protest (as 
did the President) against the proposal 
io abolish the CCC and the NYA. 


Senator Connally 






hy 


War Work: More Metals 


The War Production Board is in- 
creasing its supply of critical metals in 
two ways—by further restrictions of 

vilian uses, and by more widely and 
vigorously prosecuted mining enter- 
prises. In fact, a third way might be 
mentioned—salvaging, a sort of min- 
ing, 

{ man buying a new tube of tooth- 
paste or shaving cream must turn in 
an old tube. Tin ean hunts have been 
held in some places, and farms are be- 
ing combed for scrap metal of all 
kinds. Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration was stopped with just 100 
tons of copper to finish jobs already 
siarted. Cuts were made in the manu- 
facture of metal windows to save 
steel; in metal plaster bases to save 
steel and zine, in bedsprings, mat- 
tresses, unit heaters, ventilators, of 
lanps, lampshades and caskets, for 
the various metals in them, Free rein 
was allowed only in the usevof silver 
and gold—if one has it. 

On the production side, the Metals 
Reserve Co., a subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, res 
ported that through bonus prices and 
other inducements “very large in- 
creases” have been made in produc- 
tion of bauxite, chrome, manganese, 
tungsten and vanadium—all vitally es- 
sential. There was large-scale produc- 
tion in the United States of copper, 
lead and zine before the war, but these 
loo have been substantially increased. 
As for mercury, production has grown 
so rapidly that no need for further 
Federal encouragement is needed. 
The Metals Reserve Co. has also been 
busy in reclaiming and requisitioning 
Semi-processed material and in col- 
lecting scrap. It has taken steps, for 
Instance, to salvage the metal from 
many auto “graveyards.” In this it is 
cooperating with the WPB which is 
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planning, among other projects, to re- 
cover many tons of steel from sunken 
ships in the Great Lakes. 


FS 
Mr. Dies Creates Stir 


The unpredictable and irrepressible 
Chairman Dies, of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, exploded an- 
other bomb and started excited talk 
all over the country. 

This blast was aimed at the Board of 
Economic Warfare (BEW) and was 
touched off under the chair of Vice 
President Wallace, chairman. At least 
35 staff members of the BEW, charged 
Mr. Dies, have had “affiliations with 
front organizations of the Communist 
Party,” especially of thesformer Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy. 
One $5,600 executive, Maurice Parma- 
lee, was singled out as an author of 
books on nudism, illustrated with “ob- 
scene” photographs, and constituting 
an attack “on the moral strutture of 
our society.” The writings and affilia- 
tions of other Board members were 
cited to “prove” their Communist 
leanings. 

If Mr. Dies desired publicity, as 
charged, he got plenty. If he desired 
to stir the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to action in approving funds for 
continuing his committee, his success 
is doubtful. The 
general reaction 
was unfavorable— 
in fact, quite crit- 
ical. 

First to reply 
was Chairman 
Wallace, who com- 
plained that Mr. 
Dies had smeared 
the men—men who 
had been OK’d by 
Civil Service and 
the FBI—without giving him a chance 
to investigate, or giving them a chance 
to answer charges. The effect had 
been, he said, to raise “doubts and an- 
ger” in the public mind, and it would 
have been “less damaging if Mr. Dies 
were on the Hitler payroll.” 

The accused men denied the charges, 
while, in Congress, Dies was criti- 
cized for attacking Communism at a 
time when Russia is the bulwark of 
our defense. Members of the Dies 
Committee revealed that they had not 
been consulted before the action. 


FAR 
The Synthetic Rubber Row 


Testifying before the Truman com- 
mittee of the Senate, Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant Attorney General, accused 
the Standard Oil Co. of retarding the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber in the 
United States because of patent agree- 
ments with the German chemical 
trust. The Company, he said, made 
available its own patents to the Ger- 
mans while withholding them from 
Americans. He added, however, that 
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the Standard was not trying to help 
Germany, but merely seeking a mon- 
opoly like other international cartels. 

President W. S. Farish, of Standard, 
spent several days before the commit- 
tee, denying charges and explaining 
foreign deals made before the war. He 
denied “with indignation and resent- 
ment” imputations of disloyalty, and 
declared that contracts with the Ger- 
man concern made possible our pres- 
ent-scale production of aviation gas, 
toluol, explosives and even synthetic 
rubber. He claimed to have offered to 
the Government in 1939 the process 
for the Germans’ buna rubber, and re- 
sults of experiments on the Company’s 
own “butyl.” 

Under a consent decree resulting 
from a Government complaint, Stand- 
ard’s patents were made available, 
free, to other companies wishing to 
make rubber. Commerce Secretary 
Jones announced that 25 companies 
are now participating in a program to 
produce, eventually, 700,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber a year. 








SERVICE NOTES 





Navy at Northwestern: By June 1 
Northwestern U. will be housing its 
third branch of the Naval training 
program with the establishment there 
of a school for Naval radio operators. 
The school will be in charge of 
Comdr. Smith D. A. Cobb, U. S. N. 
retired, head of the Naval R. O. T. C. 
unit, with classes directed by the N. U. 
faculty and discipline in the hands of 
the Navy. Housing will be furnished 
the anticipated 1,000 bluejackets in 
Swift hall and the Lunt Administra- 
tion building; classes are to be held in 
the Technological Institute building. 
Beginning June 1, 250 selected enlisted 
men will enter the school each month 
to specialize in radio operation over a 
four-month period. The first monthly 
graduation will take place in October. 
It is expected that more than 3,000 
Navy trainees will belocated on North- 
western’s campus by September: 1,700 
in the Midshipmen’s school and 300 
in R. O. T. C., plus 1,000 radio men, 


Mine, Thine: Military customs and 
field technique of the American and 
the British armies will gradually be- 
come mutual knowledge among the 
soldiers of both countries through the 
exchange of training films on the sub- 
jects. These films will help to round 
out the American program of visual 
education for the troops, giving the 
personnel a broader understanding of 
the similarities and differences in the 
American and British methods of war- 
fare. It is expected that such an ad- 
vance acquaintance with Britain’s army 
will lessen the mental adjustment re- 
quired when our boys find themselves 
fighting side by side with their ally. 
Two British films now in use here are 
Unexploded Bombs and Interrogation 
of Prisoners. 
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Battle Of The Atlantic 


Recently Winston Churchill said the 
Batfle of the Atlantic had “worsened” 
for us. But there was encouraging 
news: 

@ The Navy reported that it has 
sunk three more Axis submarines, 
raising its total to 24 in both Atlantic 
and Pacific. The Army has also sunk 
four, 

® To smash the German U-boat 
base at St. Nazaire, occupied France, 
the British strengthened the bows of 
the Campbeltown, former U. S. de- 
stroyer, packed her with high explo- 
sive and loaded her with Commando 
troops. In one of the war’s most dra- 
matic operations, the destroyer dashed 
into St. Nazaire harbor and rammed 
herself tight in the gates of the dock, 
only one on the French coast big 
enough to hold German baj{tleships. 
Commandos from the Campbeltown 
and other naval units leaped ashore 
for two hours of dynamite and de- 
struction. As they withdrew—those 
who got away—the Campbeltown ex- 
ploded, wrecking the dock gates. 

@ In a running sea battle off north- 
ern Norway, German ships attacked a 
big convoy to Russia. The Germans 
claimed sinking four transports, plus 
a British cruiser. The British de- 
clared “British and Russian forces” 
had fought off the attacks, firing one 
German destroyer (the Germans ad- 
mitted one destroyer sunk), and dam- 
aging or sinking three U-boats. The 
British admitted damage to-a cruiser 


and a destroyer. 
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Australia: “Blood Brothers” 


The Jap attack on Australia was ap- 
parently stalled. In New Guinea, the 
rains came, a 20-inch fall in the Mark- 
ham Valley driving the Japs back 27 
miles to their beachhead at Lae. The 
valley will be a lake for several 
months, Australians said. Air Min- 
ister Arthur Drakeford said United Na- 
tions air action over New Guinea and 
New Britain had cost Japan ten per 
cent of her cruiser strength (four 
ships) during March, plus many trans- 
ports and planes. In a recent three- 
day raiding action over New Guinea 
and Timor, our pilots destroyed or 
damaged 33 Jap planes. 

Prime Minister Curtin revealed that 
numbers of Australian troops under 
World War I hero, Gen. Sir Thomas 
Blamey, had returned from the Middle 
East “without incident.” Gearing for 
action, the Cabinet gave Blamey, Com- 
mander in Chief of Australian land 
forces, a free hand to revamp and 
shake up the army in consultation with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. MacArthur 
was quoted as saying he and Blamey 
would work together “as blood broth- 
ers.” Blamey immediately combed 
over the Australian command, raising 
younger generals to important com- 
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Blamey Shook Up Australia’s Army 


mands, eliminating the “old fogey” 
Military Board. To build the Austra- 
lian Army to full strength, single men 
up to 45 and married men up to 35 are 
being called into service. 


Bataan: New Attacks 


Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita’s face, red 
enough when Gen. MacArthur “broke 
through” from Luzon, got redder yet 
when Philippine President Manuel 
Quezon repeated the performance, 
Janding in Australia to carry on his 
government there. Yamashita’s rage 
at this, and at Lieut. Gen. J. M. Wain- 
wright’s refusal to reply to his sur- 
render demand, was expressed in new 
attacks. Bombers roared daily over 
Corregidor, but that fortress’s guns 
kept them so high, even bagging an 
occasional plane, that they did little 
damage. They bombed a hospital on 
Bataan, later radioed “apologies.” An 
assault on Gen. Wainwright’s Bataan 
line took a few advance positions be- 
fore the Japs were stopped. 


India: No 


With the Japs pressing at India’s 
gates, Sir Stafford Cripps, at New 
Delhi, offered Britain’s plan for Indian 
independence after the war. It includ- 
ed these features: (1) An elected re- 
presentative body shall draw up a new 
constitution for India immediately af- 
ter cessation of hostilities. (2) The 
Indian Union shall hold allegiance to 
the Crown, but shall be equal to and 
independent of the other Dominions, 
governing its own domestic and ex- 
ternal affairs. (3) Any Indian state 
which desires may remain out of the 
new Union, making its own treaties 
with Britain. (4) Until the Union is 
established, Britain shall control and 
direct India’s defense. 

The first group to say “no” was the 
Sikhs, a warrior sect who provide 
India’s finest fighting men. The plan 











would submerge them in the Mosley 


PATHFINDER 


majority in their province—Punj,)), 
Sikh leaders said. The Working Co». 
mittee of the predominantly Hindy 
Congress Party, of which Jawahar|,) 
Nehru is. active head, but with Mohap. 
das Gandhi as spiritual leader, we; 
into session to draft a reply. Its an. 
swer was a qualified “no.” The 
Congress Party wants control of In- 
dia’s defenses now. Though Cripps 
had said that his was a “yes or no” 
proposition, it appeared that Cripps 
was seeking a “maybe” to stave off 
complete failure of his mission. He 
was reported to have asked Londo, to 
give India some effective share in di- 
recting its own defense now. 
——_—__- 5 


Burma: Malay Again? 

After a brief period of semi-s{ale- 
mate, things were going badly in Bb 
ma again for the Allies, At Toungo: 
the railroad south of Mandalay, 
nese units that were part of American 
Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s | 
mand were encircled by Jap troo)s 
After 60 hours’ straight fighting with- 
out air support, the Chinese cut t! 
way out of the trap to join reinfo 
ments rushed to their rear by (: 
Stilwell.. Meantime on the west flank 
of the Burma line the British, who had 
been encircled at Prome, likewise 
fought their way out of the trap. 

But they hardly had time to catch 
their breath before the Japs were re- 
ported to have landed 5,000 men from 
transports at Akyab, Burma port on!y 
75 miles from the Indian border, but 
320 miles from Calcutta, and only 13) 
miles from Burma’s Irrawaddy oil- 
fields. The Japs thus threatened the 
supply route to Calcutta and were in 


a position to strike either inland or 


westward to India. The landing pul 
them in the rear of Britain’s Burma 
troops, a situation menacingly re 
niscent of the tactics that took Malaya. 
—_—————_... 


Russia: Spring Showdown 


The great spring showdown in [tus- 
sia is coming like spring itself, by s!o 
Stages. Fighting desperately to hold 
their winter initiative, the Russians: 
(1) Landed troops behind the German 
lines near Petsamo, Finland, to break 
up an attack on Murmansk. (2) Smash- 
ed savagely at the Germans around 
Leningrad, claiming 12,000 German 
dead there in the last week of March. 
(3) Broke a five-day German countc'- 
attack on the north central front. be- 
tween Lake Ilmen and Rzhey, they 
claimed 10,000 German dead in the 
last week of March. Many experts be- 
lieve Hitler’s spring campaign wil! be 
on a front from Orel southward to thie 
Crimea, as he drives for Russia’s Baku 
oilfields. London reports said he ‘s 
now moving 1,500,000 troops toward 


this southern sector. 
io 


ATTENTION! SUFFERERS 


The McCleary Clinic, 482 Elms Blvd. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out 4 
new book, FREE, to anyone afflicted 
with Piles, Fistula and other recta! 
or colon troubles. Write them to- 


day.—Ad Vv. 
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BUSINESS 
Demand For Use of Silver 


Since tin, copper, antimony,mercury, 
and the like have become the really 
“precious metals” through their great 
need in war production, a demand is 
rising for the use, by way of substitu- 
tion, of the Government’s great stock 
of nearly 3,000,000,000 ounces of idle 
silver. 

Use of silver in the industries and 
he arts has increased about 50 per 
cent within the last year, and its fu- 
ure use is expected to go far beyond 
the present annual consumption of 











about 125,000,000 ounces. The silver so 
used comes mostly from the 133,000,- 
000 ounces produced in Latin America, 








Random Statistics 


HE Census Bureau reports that 
of all animal and vegetable fats 

| and oils consumed in factories dur- 
ing 1941, more than three-fifths, or 
3,561,966,000 pounds, were used in 
| the production of soap and shorten- 
ing . . . @ At the beginning of 
World War I practically all the 
power used for field work and trans- 
portation on farms throughout the 
U. S. was supplied by about 26 mil- 
lion head of horses and mules; 
there were very few power ma- 
chines. On January Ist of this year 
there were in round numbers 7 
million units of power machinery 
on our farms—tractors, farm auto- 
mobiles and farm motor trucks— 
indicating for the 1942 crop season 
an all-time peak in motive power 
machines, 























The Treasury is under obligation to 
buy the domestic output (about 70,- 
(00,000 ounces a year) at 71.11 cents 
an ounce, and under the terms of the 
silver subsidy act of 1933, cannot sell 
any of it for industrial use. 

The Treasury has outstanding 63,- 
00,000 silver dollars and some $493,- 
500,000 in subsidiary silver coin, 
which, all together, represent 406,000,- 
000 ounces. That leaves the Govern- 
ment holding a great idle stock which 
could be used to take the pressure off 
the scarce metals now so badly need- 
ed. The first thing that ought to be 
done, according to the National Acad- 
emy of Seiences, which has made a 
study of the subject, is to repeal the 
silver-purchase act. Secretary Mor- 
genthau has spoken in favor of this. 

In the war program, silver could re- 
place tin in solder work, and thus save 
16 per cent of that scarce metal—and 
at very little extra cost. It could be 
more widely used in the alloy field, 
in the container field, and in making 
stainless steel. There is an even great- 
er demand for it in electrical installa- 
tions because of its high conductivity 
and resistance to corrosion. It was 
also figured that it could replace and 
Save as much as 2,000 tons of antimony 


in electric storage battery plates. 

Scientists say that the big mistake 
lies in considering silver a “precious 
metal.” If allowed to find its natural 
level and value, it would be very use- 
ful. 





Business Briefs 


@ Collection of just $3,014,189,364 
in March in personal and excess 
profits taxes sets a new record and ex- 
ceeded expert estimates. 


@ Goods available for civilians are 
being reduced about one per cent a 
month, while purchasing power is in- 
creasing about 3% per cent a month, 
according to the OPA. 
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Growing Fats and Oils 


A housewife does not go to the gro- 
cery and order a pound of fat or a pint 
of oil; she uses specific terms. The 
general terms are used only by the 
“trade,” and few realize what, and 
how much, is embraced, technically, 
in the words now read so often—“fats 
and oils.” 

These fats and oils are of vegetable 
and animal origin, and are used prin- 
cipally in cooking, soaps, paints, med- 
icines, and in food and industrial 
preparations. We need normally 
ground 11 billion pounds, and pro- 
duce about nine billion. Now that our 
imports are largely cut off, measures 
are being taken to expand our own 
production of these essentials. 

This is to be done mainly by raising 
more “oilseeds”’—such as soybeans, 
peanuts, flaxseed, cottonseed, castor- 
beans, and corn. These are annuals, 
to be planted and reaped yearly. Other 
vegetable oils are from perennials, or 
trees such as palm, coconut, babassu, 
rape, teaseed, olive, perilla, and tung. 
Practically all of the second class have 
been brought from abroad, 

Principal animal fats are butter, 
lard and tallow, the production of 
which is being greatly increased. 
Among the fish oils we have been get- 
ting, and which are now largely cut 
off, are cod, cod-liver, whale, sardine 
and menhaden oils. 

With many of these oils and fats no 
longer available, the domestic demand 
is now the greatest in 20 years. Farm- 
ers are called on to help fill the gaps 
largely by increasing production in 
two lines—soybeans and peanuts. The 
Department of Agriculture hopes to 
see the former increased from last 
year’s 112,000,000 bushels to 126,000,- 
000 this year; and peanuts from 1,500 
million pounds in 1941 to 2,700 mil- 
lion pounds in 1942. These two prod- 
ucts are expected to increase oil out- 
put by a half-billion pounds. Only a 
slight increase of flax planting is ex- 
pected this year, which last year cov- 
ered 3,392,000 acres. A decrease is 
expected in cottonseed production. 
Fortunately, we have on hand fairly 
large stocks of fats and oils. 


| 
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Trims Lawns 


in One Simple, 


‘as 
>” and Labor with a 
MONTAMOWER, 


Tired backs and aching arms just don’t happen to 
users of MontaMower. All the drudgery and noise 
of lawn mowing is done away with. No deadweight 
to push and pull. Instead, just 7 pounds of live 
mechanism that first gathers then cuts the grass 
closely, smoothly, and to the correct height; no 
matting; no streaking; no clatter; no rattles. Cuts 
a 16” swath through long grass, dandelions, spike 
grass and weeds. Cuts right up to walls, fences, 
trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed by 
hand. Cutters are self-sharpening. Built to last 
many years. Guaranteed. Thousands in use. Sold 
direct from factory. Costs little. Write at once for 
guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
374 HOUSEMAN BLD@, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 






Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasi to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$160, includi Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all yow®lo—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
oy wy 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master « real .. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 








BE: Acetylene Wei , ete. Let us train you to be an expert Aute- 
ese! L a lp you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. on ern eq it with tools ander ex; rlenced 


instructors. Real shop work. eam-heated buildings. m and 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write ; 


Nashville Auto-Diese!l School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 


EMPIRE CABIN 


Modern Fireproof. 700 Rooms 
Attractively Furnished 
From $2 for one— 833 for two 


Special Family Rates 


MPI B’ dway at 63rd St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
uum Write for booklet “P” 













HOTEL 


Many users of our home treatment who 
were hard of hearing or had head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, claim excel- 
can hear as 


lent results. Some say the 
good as ever, and no head noises. You may 
receive similar results. Write today for 
proof and 30 Day Trial Offer. Noobligations! 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. 260, Davenport, Ifa. 





7 HITLER? 


NEW' How billions spent in U.S. for house- 
hold needs pay for Germany's war, espi- 
onage and sabotage. Based on facts just 
uncovered by F.B.1. about worid chemi- 
cal trust. “Fascinating spy story.” 
Full-length book! Exciting reading! 
. Only Ze. 
BOOKTAB, inc., F-2, 521 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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- SOUTH DAKOTA— 


State Built By Free People Of All Nations 


By WILLIAM J. BULOW 
United States Senator from South Dakota 


The development of South Dakota 
has been remarkably swift, and there 
are many persons yet alive that have 
played a part and are familiar with its 
entire state history. When the first 
settlers came to this undeveloped ter- 
ritory just a little over 50 years ago, 
there were a few Indian tribes that 
roamed the coun- 
try but had no 
fixed habitations. 
There were no 
towns or cities, no 
roads or highways, 
no methods. of 
transportation ex- 
cept the ox team 
and covered 
wagon. 

These pioneers 
brought to this 
prairie land and planted here the trees 
from other lands and the flowers from 
other climes. The land of Dakota with- 
in one lifetime, within the memory of 
living man, has been transformed from 
a barren waste into a land of won- 
drous beauty, rivalling in beauty and 
in splendor Eden’s famous garden. 

Who were these pioneers and where 
did they come from? They came from 
everywhere. They, came from the 
broad dominions of the British Em- 
pire. They came from the Scandinav- 
ian countries. They came from the 
Lowland countries of Europe, from 
France, from Italy, from Greece, from 
Austria, from Poland, from Germany, 
from Russia. They came from the Near 
East and the Far East, and from every 
section of the globe. They were the 
fathers and mothers of the citizens of 
South Dakota today. 

This territory became a great human 
melting pot where the composite citi- 
zen of South Dakota was formed, 
shaped and fashioned. All countries 
and all nations made their contribu- 
tions to that melting pot. All civiliza- 
tions on earth are reflected in that cit- 
izen. His flesh and bone, his muscle 
and brain is gathered from all the ages 
of time. Through his veins courses the 
blood of every nationality, of every 
creed, of every race, Nowhere on 
earth can be found a superior citizen- 
ship. No snobbishness is practiced. No 
caste distinction prevails. Neighbor 
greets neighbor wherever and when< 
ever they meet with greetings of the 
day—a custom which in many places 
does not prevail. No millionaires that 
I know of, and but few paupers, make 
up the nearly 700,000 citizens of this 
great state. They have built no huge 
cities, but most of them follow agri- 
cultural pursuits and have made the 
life of a farmer an enviable one. 

This people have not been disturbed 
by a few dry years when nature did 
not respond to their toil. The last few 


South Dakota 





Senator Bulow 





years when rains failed to come 
caused these people to realize that 
they had neglected to make use of the 
greatest single asset within the bor- 
ders of their state. They had made no 
use of the waters of the Missouri River, 
had permitted the waters of that 
mighty stream to continue its wasteful 
course to the sea. Drouth made this 
people realize that when the rains fail- 
ed, the soil refused to respond to their 
toil, but that when water was applied 
to the good earth, the soil of South 
Dakota would respond abundantly. 
This people now intend to harness the 
waters of the Missouri River and make 
those waters serve the needs of man 
for transportation, power, flood con- 
trol and irrigation. 

The national development of the 
Tennessee Valley — the TVA — has 
taught them how. The development 
of the Missouri River will bring many 
industries to the state. The harnessing 
of the waters of that mighty river and 
causing those waters to serve the 
needs of man will give the people of 
South Dakota an opportunity to go for- 
ward in developing the resources of 
that great state. 

No human mind can now even at- 
iempt to visualize the picture of what 
that development will bring to the 
people of this state in their efforts of 
an ever onward march toward a better 
day. 


South Dakota Firsts— 


% South Dakota, in 1898, was the 
first to introduce initiative and refer- 
endum. 


% The Dakotas, North and South, 
were the first twin states admitted to 
the Union. 


% The first railroad to lay tracks 
into the State was the Winona and St. 
Peter in 1871. 


¥% The first white resident of South 
Dakota was Pierre Dorion, who set- 
tled on the James River in 1775 and 
married one of the Yankton Sioux 
women. 


% The Yellowstone was the first 
steamboat on the upper Missouri, It 
ascended the river to Fort Pierre in 
1831. 


* The first permanent white settle- 
ment within the present borders of the 
State was a trading post established in 
1817 by a French-Indian, Joseph La 
Framboise, at the junction of Bad 
River with the Missouri. 





¥ Residents of the townsite of Bon 
Homme erected the State’s first school- 
house in 1860. In the same year South 
Dakota’s first church, of the Presby- 
terian denomination, was established 
at Vermillion. 


¥ The first armed conflict between 
soldiers and Indians on what is now 


Roll Call of the States 






South Dakota soil took place in 13\)7 ,; 
the mouth of the Grand River, » 
Sioux tribesmen turned back a pr} 
of traders and soldiers under Pje;;, 
Chouteau bound for the upper ° 
souri. 


% According to the South Du: 
Guide, “one of the first official act, o; 
President Lincoln was to appoint hi: 
family physician, Dr. William Jayne 
of Springfield, as the first Territorig| 
Governor.” 


Did You Know That— 


% South Dakota has an Indian pop- 
ulation of 26,500. These are the Sioux. 
er Dakota, Indians, and they live on 
nine reservations: the Pine R 
Rosebud, Cheyenne, Standing Rock. 
Crow Creek, Lower Brule, Yank: 
Sisseton and Flandreau. 





¥% It is frequently pointed out as a 
most remarkable fact in its his! 
that South Dakota became a Terri 
with so small a population as 2.4\. 
and had acquired the phenomena! 
sus of over 300,000 by the time o! 
admission as a State. 


% The discovery of gold in the 
Black Hills by members of a military 
expedition under Gen. George A. ( 
ter, in 1874, has been called “the 
important single event in South Da- 
kota’s history.” 


% In 1935 a balloon ascent from 
Stratosphere Bowl, 12 miles west ol 
Rapid City, achieved the record alii- 
tude of 72,395 feet. It was commanded 
by Capt. Albert W. Stevens and piloted 
by Capt. Orvil A. Anderson. 


* se During World War I South Da- 
kota’s first selective service draft re- 
cruits ranked highest in the point of 
health in the United States. 


—In a Nutshell — 


Motto of South Dakota, The Coyote 
State, is Under God the People Rule. | 
Pasque Flower is the state bloom, th 
Western Meadowlark its bird (unofficial). 
Its 77,615 square miles rank South Da- 
kota 14th in the U. S. by area, while 
its census of 652,961 places it 37th ! 
population. The latest figure on 
State’s total assess- 
ed property value is 
$990,619,000. Its chiet 
products are 
wheat, oats, ba 
fruits, dairy | 
ucts, poultry, ¢ 
silver, lead and 
er metals. 

South Dakotas 
largest city is Sioux 
Falls, which has a population of 4.852. 
Five other cities have a population of 
more than 10,000. Pierre, 11th largest! 
city, with 4,322 residents, is the capital. 

Governor of the Coyote State is Harlan 
J. Bushfield. He is supported by a bi- 
cameral legislature of 35 senators, headed 
by President A. C, Miller, and 75 represen'- 
atives, presided over by Speaker Georse 1. 
Mickelson. South Dakota is represented 
in the Congress of the United States by 
Senators William J. Bulow and Chan 
Gurney and by Representatives Kar) | 
Mundt and Francis Case. 








South Dakota 
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SCIENCE & 


MEDICINE 





Synthetic Serum 


ease - causing 
iheir way into the body, certain spec- 
alized cells immediately spot them as 


Most germs, viruses and venoms 


which attack the body are protein 


ympounds. The body absorbs numer- 
s proteins as food; but when dis- 
substances burglarize 


truders and set about to eliminate 


bem. Agents are created which com- 


e chemically with the invaders and 


sap their toxic strength. The invading 


teins are called antigens; the shock 


troops they raise in the blood are anti- 
bodies. After the antigens are con- 


hemists Dr. 


iered, the antibodies remain to give 
nunity for varying periods. Science 
ows how to create some protective 
rums in the blood of animals for 
insfer to man, 
Now three scientists at the Cali- 
rnia Institute of Technology, bio- 
Linus Pauling, Dan 
impbell and David Pressman, have 
ide the startling announcement that 
ey can create antibodies in glass 
sks. The Caltech biochemists go on 
e theory that certain molecules in 
bloodstream, called serum glob- 
ns, change their molecular structure 


) the presence of antigens. More skill- 
illy than the wisest chemist, the glob- 


ns detect the difference between an- 
sens almost identical in structure 
id modify their own structure so as 
unite with the antigens and destroy 


hem, 


Working on serum in flasks, Drs. 
uling, Campbell and Pressman made 
bulins “unfold” (change shape) by 
ating them With heat or alkali; and 


hen eurl up again, but in a slightly 
lifferent way, as treatment was with- 


iwn. They have already prepared 
tibodies against a few simple chem- 
il antigens and are working toward 
re complex ones. Solutions they 
e prepared thus have the same 
operty as normal blood serum 
ich has reacted against the same 
tigen. The Caltech scientists carry 
tep further the work of Kar] Land- 
ner, Austrian-born American No- 
Prize laureate, who showed the re- 
n of chemical structure to the 
er of antigens. The California 
rk is still in the glass flask stage. 
{ it offers the hope that protective 
tibodies against numerous diseases 
some day be manufactured in 
mmercial laboratories. 
a 


Chromium Process 


(he Bureau of Mines reports that 
1as discovered a process for extract- 


ing chromium metal 99 per cent pure 


1m low-grade American ores. The 


process, however, requires large quan- 


‘les of chlorine, 


a war-essential 
iemical of which there is already a 
rtage. The Government plans a 
it plant to test production costs. 


| 
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$2.50- 


POSTPAID 


INDEPENDENCE 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SELECTION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF A SMALL FARM! 


by M. G. Kains 
Formerly Special Crop Culturist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


wn shortages have begun. Many more are coming. The wise 
man realizes that independence on a self-sufficient small farm 
is the answer to security and happiness. It means freedom from 
inflation, high food costs, high rents, money troubles and other worries 
of city life. On your farm you enjoy the pleasures of a healthy out- 


door rural life, comfort and relaxation and SECURITY. 


T the same time, by growing your own vegetables, raising your‘ 
own poultry and livestock, you are increasing the vital supply 
of “food-for-freedom” so essential to helping win the war. 


F 5 il you must know how to operate your farm—how to avoid the 
ordinary pitfalls and succeed by tried and proved methods. 


H ERE is the PRACTICAL book that starts at the beginning and takes you step by step 

into successful and profitable farming. This book takes nothing for granted. It tells 
what kind of a farm to buy; how to choose it; how to finance it; what and how to plant; 
choice and care of livestock, poultry, bees, etc; especially essentials of fruit and vegetable 
growing, fertilizers, irrigation, spraying, cultivation, harvesting, storage, sale of products 
and by-products.. Every page is packed with proven ways to make the farm self-supporting 
and profitable. Even if you are not in a position to purchase a farm right at this minute, 
get this book and prepare yourself. Don’t miss “FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE.” 
It might change your whole life—bring you the independence and security you need 
now more than ever! 


10 DAYS 
FREE EXAMINATION 


SSBB BRERERSR SER SRE SR EEE SER EEE EEE ERE ER SE ERE SE = SE SE 


OF AGRICULTURE 


“Proved and up-to-date facts 
and not fish stories. M. G. 
Kains has been a farmer all 
his life on many different farms. 
This book is designed especially 
for people haunted by the small- 
country-home dream, yet it is 
none-the-less valuable to the 
established farmer, big and 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Please send me at once a copy of FIVE ACRES AND 
INDEPENDENCE. I will deposit with the postman 
$2.50 per copy, plus a few pennies mailing charge. 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied I may return 
it to you, and you will refund my money in full 
immediately. 


small. The friendly, conversa- NAME 
tional tone is one of its best 
features. 46 chapters on prac- SRE OE EOL 5 65 0 soos as ee 


tically every phase of farming 
for profit. About 100 drawings 
covering eVérything.” 


413 PAGES 


CITY & STATE . . ; i a 
Check here if you are enclosing payment with this 
coupon, in which case we will pay postage 

charges. Same return privilege, of course. 
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' EDITORIAL 


7 
Lovely Spring 
T is hard to have to forego busi- 
ness as usual, pleasures as usual, 
and the usual ways of living, work- 
ing, traveling, eating and sleeping. But 
to be prevented from enjoying spring 





—that beloved season of bursting 
buds, nestling birds, of returning 


warmth and light, the regeneration of 
nature and the rekindling of hope in 
the human breast—as spring always 
was and was meant to be, is really 
unfair. 

Spring this year has been looked 
forward to by the Germans as the 
time to start the “spring offensive.” 
The Japs hurried to crush and kill 
before the spring rains started. With 
us, from a military point of view, 
spring was to bring the achievement 
of a new high in production, Spring, 
traditional season of new life, has 
been turned to a _ time-measure of 
death. 

But all these clouds of spring are 
temporary and will pass away. There 
was spring, spring of poetry and song, 
long before any of the present war- 
makers were born, and there will be 
spring, gentle spring, long after they 
are gone and forgotten. In fact, the 
present spring is the usual spring. It 
merely finds us different. 


Cooperation 


E are going to get a lot of good 

lessons from this present world 
situation, and from a very practical 
teacher—adversity. We are learning 
that waste is a vicious habit, but one 
which has always been prevalent in 
America. We have been throwing 
away the heritage of future genera- 
tions, and if the war permanently 
cures us of that it will have conferred 
at least one blessing on the nation. 


But a more immediate and deeper 
psychological aid to us is the neces- 
sity of helping each other, of depend- 
ing on one another and working to- 
gether. We may never quite succeed 
in loving our neighbors as ourselves, 
but we are certainly beginning to real- 
ize that our neighbors—all up and 
down the road—are our brothers, fac- 
ing the same dangers, having the same 
enemies, and that in our mutual co- 
operation lies our only chance of de- 
fense. That cooperation needs to go, 





and does go, beyond mere matters of 
defense, or service to the nation. We 
are learning to be of service one to 
another, and finding joy in it. 

An illustrative example in the strict- 
ly modern manner has been noted out 





ah 





ae 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“When Spring Comes Round This Year” 


West where a progressive commun- 
ity formed a pool for left-over tires. 
A man’s tires do not all go at once. 
He may start out with five, but the 
time will come when he will have 
only three left, and can no longer 
keep driving. If he puts away his 
three used tires with his useless car 
he is taking the selfish course, ‘In that 
way he helps neither himself, his 
neighbor nor his country. 

Those tires should remain in service 
as long as there is any service in them. 
The community pool is a fine idea. 
Just which persons should be allowed 
to také tires from it, and under what 
conditions and circumstances, are de- 
tails that will have to be worked out. 
But the unselfish course is the best, 
most efficient and most satisfactory 
from every point of view. 

If our trials teach us to really co- 
operate, we shall be invincible, and 
we shall become a happy people. 

g 

Anyway, the greater the restrictions 
on civilian consumption the more at- 
tractive Army life will seem. 
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READERS WRITE 


Usanian? Usonano? 

If my memory serves me right, so: 
years ago a number of professors in En 
lish sat as a committee to find a name 
distinguish the U. S. A. and its citiz 
from other Americans. They came 
the agreement that the name Usania f: 
the nation and Usanians for its citize) 
were the most correct. The names se¢ 
to be well balanced, euphonious, eas 
pronounced and remembered. 

George Prior 








Cleveland, Ohio 


* * > 


In view of the fact that other Ame: 
icans rather resent the tendency of th 
people of the United States of Nort! 
America to monopolize the name “Ame: 
icans,” it seems a good idea to have a nan 
of our very own, as suggested by a writ« 
in a recent number of PATHFINDER. |: 
stead of coining a new word, why n 
use the word already in use throughou 
the Esperanto world, by hundreds of thou 
sands of Esperantists, in every corner «! 


o 


Bible Verse 


OR every tree is known by his 


own fruit. For of thorns men 

do not gather figs, nor of a bramble 
bush gather they grapes. 

Luke, 6:44 





The Esperanto word for United 
States is Usono. Adding the suffix ano, 
signifying resident or citizen of (any 
land), we have Usonano (00-son-ahn-o)— 
citizen of the U. S. of North America. 
C. H. McKinney 


the globe. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Put Japs to Work 

Seeing what our government is to do for 
our enemy aliens, and feeling that our 
own prisoners of war will not be treated 
so kindly in Japan, I cannot see why we 
should coddle these enemies. And as we 
are to build a thousand-mile road to 
Alaska, why should our Army do the 
work? Put the able-bodied men from 
concentration camps up there and let or 
-make them do the real work under Army 
supervision—and “no work, no eat.” The 
aliens could live in tents and sleep on 
cots as well as our own soldier boys. 

Grace Cuthbert 

Warsaw, N. Y. 


Iam on Route U. S. 1 every day and you 
need not be an efficiency expert to notice 
conditions. I refer mainly to large trail- 
er type trucks with 10 to 14 tires each, 
not mentioning the smaller ones whose 
practices are similar. In the morning | 
see trucks loaded with 10 to 15 tons of 
wool going from Boston to mills in Main« 
and New Hampshire, some 200 to 300 
miles distant. At the same time I pass 
Maine trucks, fleets of them, hauling 
large loads of plaster board, lime prod 
ucts and lumber to Boston. In the afte: 
noon these trucks pass each other on thei! 
return without a pound of freight. This 
condition is no doubt nation-wide. What 
a chance for a clearing station syste! 
where it would be compulsory to check in 
for a possible return load. 


Saugus, Mass. R. J. Brooks 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Zoo’s Who 


NSIDE the bounds of the six-foot 
l iron fence about Washington’s Zoo 
life goes on in its more or less peaceful 
way. Noisy activity among the guests 
n this park haven is still confined to 
feeding times. A very feminine white 
goose has been trying for days to en- 
tice a lordly strutting peacock whose 
heart has not yet been touched by 
spring; a blue heron and a white 
heron, not at all color conscious, are 
“that way.” No one knows or cares 
about imminent or remote possibilities 
of air raids. 

But those who bear the responsibil- 
ty of this vast menagerie are less 
omplacent. They have taken every 
precaution to protect both their 
harges and residents in the vicinity 
of the Rock Creek Zoo. Some time ago 
Director William Mann traded off a 
imber of poisonous snakes, includ- 
ng rattlesnakes, cobras and Gabon 
ip 
1e 





ers. Stone walls 18 inches thick in 
pachyderm house, plus steel fences 
ra? a moat, should be sufficient to 
deter even the most dangerous ani- 
mals, but just in case, rifles whose fire 
will penetrate an elephant’s hide are 
at hand. And to supplement the armed 
vatchmen on patrol there is a radio- 
equipped central office from which an 
larm can be sent out through the park 
in any eventuality, although a zoo is 
hardly the enemy’s conception of a 
military objective. 








RELIGION 





Japan’s Vatican Victory 


For the Japanese military March 28 
vas marked by heavy losses sustained 
in bitter hand-to-hand fighting against 
the American-generaled Chinese forces 
at Toungoo, Burma, by the loss of a 
bomber shot down over Corregidor 
fortress, by the complete repulse of one 
of their crack seven-plane bomber 
squadrons at Port Darwin, Northern 
Australia, and by the failure of their 
planned raid on Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, For the Japanese Department 
of State, however, March 28 will be re- 
membered as a red letter day, for on 
that date their Foreign Minister re- 
ceived the assent of Pope Pius XII 
to the nomination of Ken Harada, 
Japanese Charge d’Affaires in France, 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Holy See. 

The announcement was made pub- 
lic by Cardinal Secretary of State Mag- 
lione in the columns of Osservatore 
R mano, the Vatican City newspaper. 
Luigi Cardinal Maglione was further 
quoted as stating that “the Vatican 
would welcome with pleasure the 
presence of a representative of the Jap- 
anese nation.” To Ken Harada were 
scribed the “merits of enjoying a pro- 
found political and diplomatic prepar- 


Acme 


Japan’s Harada: “Welcome” at the Vatican 


ation for his new post” and “the most 
appreciated personal qualities.” . 
oe 


Army Easter 


This year more than one million 
men wearing the uniform of the United 
States Army attended special Easter 
Sunrise Services arranged for them at 
camp posts and training stations 
throughout the nation. These services, 
enriched with music from the Army’s 
new electric organs installed at more 
than 600 of its recently completed 
chapels, were broadcast by over 100 
local radio stations. Said Chief of 
Chaplains, William R. Arnold: “This is 
not merely a war of money, muscle 
and steel for an earthly prize, but a 
war between God and Lucifer for the 
spiritual supremacy in the souls of 
men. To be victorious, our flesh must 
go to the Cross with Christ.” 
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Here’s The Wi 
To Curb a Rupture 


With Common Sense Home Plan Universally 
Endorsed By Ruptured People 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Ruptured men, women and children will 
rejoice to know that the full plan of Specific 
Point Control so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for his double rupture from 
which he swifered so long, will be sent free 
to all who write for it, 


Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 510E, Wate! 
town, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to 
find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Thousands have already report- 
ed satisfactory results following their use 
of this modernized Control Plan for reduci- 
ble rupture. Send right away—NOW-—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
=, should without using powder. 

ly applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. D Ex 
CO., Dept. 9-X, 2714 8. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





























COMPLETE FLAG OUTFIT 


PATHFINDER has arranged to supply 
its readers with a flawlessly made Amer- 





KEEP YOUR 
FLAG FLYING 


In Respect to Gen. 
MacArthur and the 
Boys Down There 





ican flag, size 5 feet by 3 feet, of durable 
cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, with 
sewed stripes and printed stars; a sturdy, 
6 foot brass-jointed hardwood pole, lac- 
quered in blue with gilt knobs, and a blue- 
lacquered cast-iron holder all ready to be 
attached to any window sill or porch rail— 
in combination with a 2 years subscrip- 
tion to PATHFINDER, ei her new or re- 
newal, BOTH 


paruriper 2 Years” ONLY $2.50 


NOW is the time to show you are thankful to be 
living in a country where you display your colors 
because you want to—not because a bayonet makes 
you. Hang out the Star-Spangled Banner that sym- 
bolizes your revolutionary forefathers’ eternal ban 
on oppression. Let OLD GLORY wave and pad- 
lock your homeland forever to dictators!. Every 
home—get a brand new flag and KEEP IT FLYING! 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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555—Your old shirtwaister favorite with a new 
treatment in its low double-buttoned neckline. 
36 to 50. Size 36, 4%_ yards 35 inch fabric. 


4013—For sunny indoor wear—this pretty waistband 
frock with novelty buttoning. 
to 42. Size 16, 334 yards 35 inch fabric. 


9735—Pretty as a picture in her ruffle-edged pina- 
fore and matching bonnet. 


Practical 
and 


Pretty, Too! | 









Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 


Sizes 2 to 10. Size 


Pinafore, 2 yards 35 inch fabric; bonnet, 34 yard. 





Sizes 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Soldier in Economy 


The housewife who buys wisely 
and conserves supplies contributes 
just as much to our war effort in this 
“war of materials” as the field soldier. 
Of course, every American housewife 
is going to do her best to be a real 
“economy soldier” during the emer- 
gency. Here is a list of several small 
economies which will help our war 
program. 


e Soap. Unwrap before storing. 
The soap dries out, lasts longer when 
exposed to the air several days before 
use. 


® Pots and pans. Take especially 
good care of them now that metal is 
needed for war industries. Often old 
ones can be repaired. Heat them slow- 
ly and do not use too hot a fire, there- 
by reducing the strain on the metal 
and amount of heat used. 


® Brooms and brushes: Wash after 
use, and store. 


® Water taps: Repair them to con- 
serve city’s water supply. 


® First aid kit. Make one at home 
and know how to use it. 


@ Price. Watch market reports to 
learn which nutritious foods are most 
plentiful and least expensive. 


© Blackout material. Before going 
to the store to buy special “blackout 
cloth,” the thrifty housewife will look 
through her old blankets to find mate- 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA 


Location—South of Honduras. 

Area—60,000 sq. mi. 

Population—1,172,324; 19.5 inhabi- 
tants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Managua (Pop. 115,000). 

Government—President elected for 
six years; administers affairs through 
ministers who are heads of the 15 de- 
partments; legislative power vested in 
Congress of 45 deputies and 15 Sena- 
tors, allelected for six years; ex-Pres- 
idents are appointed to Congress for 
life. 

President — General Anastasio So- 
moza, 

Religion—Roman Catholicism pre- 
vails; all creeds tolerated. 

Education — Primary education is 
free and compulsory. 

Products — Bananas, cotton, plan- 
tains, oranges, pineapples, yucca, cof- 
fee, sugar cane, cacao, corn, beans, 
timber, dye woods gold, copper, preci- 
ous stones. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Dr. Leon De Bayle, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to U. S.; James B. Stewart, 
recently appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Managua. 


rial that will do just as well and not 
cost a cent. 


e Fire hazards. Clean out cellar 
and attic to avoid undue fire hazards 
Turn the old rags and papers over to 
organizations conducting defense sal- 
vage campaigns. 

——_———_-~- 


Vegetable Pie 


A vegetable pie and a small serv- 
ing of meat or fish can be combined 
into one of the most nutritious meals 
any cook can prepare. The recipe 


Word Origin 


Subversive: Used so freely today 
in connection with the activities of 
“un-Americans” and enemy aliens, 
this adjective is comparable in 
meaning to the present French 
subversif. It dates either from the 


Old French subvertir or the Latin 
subvertere, subversivus, both mean- 
ing literally “to turn under” (sub, 
under, and vertir or vertere, to 
turn). The tendency to undermine, 
corrupt or overthrow a law, prin- 
ciple, government, etc. is referred 
to as being subversive. 





given for this vegetable pie is almost 
a dinner in itself. 

Ingredients: One cup of canned 
corn; two cups of mixed carrots and 
peas; two cups of medium white 
sauce; one tablespoon of grated onion; 
two cups of hot mashed potatoes. 

Directions: Drain the corn, carrots 
and peas and add the white sauce. 
Pour into a casserole. Add the onion 
to the mashed potatoes, mix well, and 
pack over the vegetables in the cas- 
serole. Bake in a hot oven (400 F.) 15 
minutes, or until the potatoes are gold- 
en brown, This recipe will yield six 
servings, 


Household Hints 


@ Celery tops should never be 
thrown away. They may be used as 
stock in soup or may be boiled with 
turnips, carrots, or cauliflower. Re- 
move them from the pan before serv- 
ing. A new flavor will be added to 
vegetable stand-bys. 





@ The most nourishing type of 
liver is pork liver, with beef liver and 
calves’ liver next in that order, despite 
the fact that calves’ liver is most ex- 
pensive. Onions help conceal the 
stronger flavor of pork liver. 


q A stale loaf of bread, with crusts 
removed, will yield eight cups of 
crumbs. When stale bread begins to 
collect around the kitchen, grind it 
into crumbs, and store away in 24 
glass jar until ready to use 


@ Bread a day old makes bette: 
toast than fresh bread. 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 


ys AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 





necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? 





Then help your 


neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


TIRES. “The method of saving 
tires in the March 14 issue could be im- 
proved upon 50 per cent as follows,” 
writes C. Elmer Gerrard, «* Monte- 
yuma, Ind. “Instead of changing 
wheels, as suggested, change tires and 
reverse each time. This will cause a 
tire to wear more evenly, due to the 
crown in our roads.” 


SOAP. In this morning’s mail came 
another official hint that the Govern- 
ment may soon begin a doof-to-door 
campaign to purchase needed surplus 
fats—pan dripplings, etc.—from house- 
wives. Along with that came the fol- 
lowing suggestion for this department 

mm Hollister Sage, Homestead, Fla. 
“In these times of stress save your 
fats of all kinds and make soft and 
hard soap and soap powder. It is 
and-a ten-cent can of lye will 
produce soap worth $1.50. How? Di- 
rections are on the can. To cleanse 
ind whiten grease, boil some quarter- 
ed apples with it—Bonnie Blue Bells.” 


easy, 


7161—“She entertains beautifully, 
table with these lovely filet crochet doilies. 


details. 


“I save all small pieces of soap in 
a can,” writes Mrs. George F. Youmans, 


of Fort Smith, Ark. “When the can is | 


full, I put them through the meat 
grinder and have enough pulverized 
soap for several weeks’ laundry.” 


CLOTHES. Much is being written 
these days on the matter of redesign- 
ing garments, particularly men’s suits, 
with a view to saving cloth. On this 
score, Miss Cecelia M. Hatfield, of Col- 
ville, Wash., writes: “Why not do 
away with the ‘little-old-man-longies’ 
worn by our young boys, and dress 
them in knee trousers?” 

SACKS. For farmers who. will 
have to repair their old burlap sacks 
because they-can’t get new ones, How- 
ard L, Corwin, of Vim, N. Dak., ad- 
vises: “Use patches of burlap and tire 
patching cement. Press heated flat- 
iron over this until it sets.” 


PAPER. Writes Betty Spear of Port- | 


Jand, Me.: 


Needlework Is Fun! 


” 


“Many letters, statements, 


7201—Give a flower-shower to your bedspread! 


contains full details. 


7155—Cutwork is smart this year. 


— 
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bills, etc., could be folded and sealed 
for mailing, saving a huge amount of 
paper now used for envelopes.” 


{SAVED HAL 


Automatic 
Cord tock 
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Don’t let advancing prices 

scare you! You can get gor- Only 
thanks to amazing CLoPaAy in- $] 6 9 
vention that makes pressed 
proportionately low priced! Truly amazing 
values! At your dealer—or write for free slat 


with CLOPAY 
geous CLopay Venetian blinds 
fibre so rigid, durable, beautifull! Ooty $1. 
” wide 
sampleto> w 


at window shade prices— 
for 22” width. Other sizes up to 4 
CLOPAY CORPORATION *399 Stopay sauere 











theyll say if you set your 
Number contains full 


This basket- 
ful of posies is done in simple stitches; so colorful! 


Number 


You can make this doily, 


with two matching smaller ones, with the minimum of cost and 


effort. 


7226—Put your best foot 
slippers made of rug cotton—soles and all! 


full details. 


Number contains full details. 


forward 


in these gay 
Number 


crocheted 
contains 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each 
(plus one cent toe cover cost of mailing). 
Complete instructions are included in 


each pattern. 
Needlecraft Editor, 


Address all orders to 
PATHFINDER, 82 


Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington. D. C. 









BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE ARTIFICIAL MARBLE, GLAZED TILES, 

Pottery Without Molds, permanently stained ce- 
ment, plaques, sanitary floors, figurines, whetstones 
Fireproof, hard, inexpensive. Uncanny, unusual, 
interesting. Brilliant samples 3c. Payn, 945 Grande 
Vista (Room 802), Los Angeles, Calif. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impression 
material andillustrated catalog, Brighton-Thomas Den- 
tal Laboratory, Dept. 1209, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago. 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE _ 


FARMS! Catalog 1384 bargains Wisconsin to Maine 
and south to Florida mailed Free. Strout Realty, 
255-EA 4th Ave., New York. For California-Oregon 


catalog write 453-EA So. Spring, Los Angeles. 
INVENTIONS WANTED J 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
. Lng B Adam Fisher Company, 168 Enright, St. 
ouis, Mo. 














MEDICAL 





HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signal often 

associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a Stroke, 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and other 
grave complications. Resultful treating methods of 
The Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Send for Free Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 
6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


RECTAL DISORDERS and Urinary Bladder Disorders 

and Treatment for the same are described in our 
new booklet just off the press. Write for it today 
No Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS a 
FRESH CALIFORNIA DATES, 5 lbs. delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. California Date Gardens, 
Box 2095, Hdllywood, California. : ne 
BANISH DEAFNESS the correct way. No hearing 
aids. No drugs. agg ow | literature. Duncan 
Institute, Ortega Station, Jacksonville. Florida. 
PEOPLE ADOPT 100° SOCIAL SECURITY or lose 
the war. Questions 10c. Box 116, Milford, Mich. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 lc green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 if 

unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated Polder 

eaee Lonwes Prices paid. Vernon Baker (PA-24), 
yria, 110. 











_____ PATENT ATTORNEYS —_ 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Se- 
cure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pat- 
o> aageiee On 237-D, Adams Building, Washington, 





PATENTS, REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. FP. Randolph, 


Dept. 345. Washington, D. C. 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS 


THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 

lication of the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 192 pages, illustrated with portraits of 
the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justices 
of the United States. The text of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, with the Story of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and history from 
the origin and discovery of our land right up to 
now. A useful and valuable book for every Amer- 
ican. Size 6 x 9, full color hard cover, packed in 
individual carton. Sent upon receipt of 25c, or 
5 for $1.00. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 


Street. N. E., Washington, D.C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem. 
Wisconsin. 





___ PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS — 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. produced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den. office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c. or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street. N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


Et RABBITS ae 
RAISE ANGORA WOOL RABBITS, very profitable, 


easy to raise, we teach you. 3c stamp brings details 
Harder Angora Farm, Route 2. Salem, Oregon. 


___ SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building. Chicago. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE _ 


FIELDGROWN VEGETABLE PLANTS! Wakefields. 

Dutch, Goldenacre, Copenhagen, Marion Market 
cabbage plants; Yellow and Wax Bermuda onion 
plants $1.00 thousand mail or express collect. Free 
catalog tomato, pepper, potato and other plants. 
Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Georgia. 


























RHYME & REASON 


. IS easy in the world to live after the 

world’s opinions; it is easy in solitude 
to live after our own; but. the Great Man 
is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence 
of solitude. 





—EMERSON 
Where law ends tyranny begins. 
—PITT 
Nothing is void of God; He Himself 
fills His work, 
—SENECA 
But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


—HENRY VAUGHAN 


7 * . 


Antony, in misfortune, was most nearly 


a virtuous man, 
—PLUTARCH 
All things, said an ancient saw, may be 
hoped for by a man as long as he lives. 
—MONTAIGNE 
It is never right to consider that a man 
has been made happy by fate until his 
life is absolutely finished, and he has 
ended his existence. 
—SOPHOCLES 
The world’s a city full of crooked Streets, 
Death’s the market-place where all men 


meet; 

If life were merchandise that men should 
buy, 

The rich would always live, the poor might 
die. 


—EPITAPH 


* * * 


The pleasure of love is in loving. We 
are happier in the passion we feel than 
in what we excite. 

—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


* . . 
Sin has many tools, but a lie is the 


handle that fits them all. 
HOLMES 








PASTIME, SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


Three families had houses at the 
corners of a triangular lot whose sides 
were 30 yards, 40 yards and 50 yards 
long. They decided to dig a well in 
common. Where must they dig it so 
that it may be the same distance from 
each of the corners? Answer next 
week. 

Answer to Last Week’s: Mary is 24. 
Mary was twice as old as Sally when 
Mary was as old as Sally is now. How 
old is Sally? The answer is 16 years. 

Oe 


Smiles 


It was a party at which a famous 
alienist was a guest. “Tell us, doctor,” 
said another member of the party, 
“how do you really tell whether a man 
is insane?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “we just ask him 
a few simple questions.” 

“What kind of questions?” pressed 
the heckler. “Let’s hear a sample.” 


PATHFINDER 


“Well, sometimes we ask him a sim. 
ple historical question,” replied the 
alienist. “For example: Captain Cook 
made three voyages around the world, 
and died on one of them. Which one 
was it?” 

“Oh, come now, doctor,” puffed the 
heckler. “After all, we don’t all of us 
remember our history.” 


Brown—“That chicken you sold me 
yesterday must have been hatched in 
an incubator.” 

‘Butcher—“How’s that?” 

Brown —“No_ chicken that ever 
knew a mother’s tender care could 
grow up as tough as that.” 


“I had a fall last night that left me 
unconscious for six hours,” 

“Good gosh! Where did you fall?” 

“TI fell asleep.” 


Weems—“George Washington never 
told a lie.” 

Cynic—‘“At least, he never told that 
one.” 


Barbara—‘“What did father say 
when you told him you wanted to 
marry me?” 

George—“He didn’t object, but he 
did impose one serious condition.” 

Barbara—“What was that?” 

George—“He said he’d see me hang- 
ed first.” 

Hobbs—“Do you know that I haven't 
spoken to my wife in a month?” 

Dobbs—“Don’t worry. Your turn is 
bound to come soon.” 


—WMake a Vanity Table—- 





Underneath It’s a Packing Box 


This is what your bedroom _needs—a Southern-belle 
vanity! Between frothy ruffies of red-dotted whit* 
Swiss you get tantalizi glimpses of red ribbon, rus 
through beading and tied in bows. 


Darling, with pretty curtains and bedspread 
match! Our 32-page booklet tells details of mak’ 
the vanity. Also tells how to make inexpensively ® 
book-rack side table, pillow tops, pot holders, ma" 
other attractive items for yourself or as gifts. 


Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) 
for your copy of ‘‘Hand-Made Gift Novelties’ ‘° 
PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N, ¥. 


Also available at 15¢ (plus one cent to cover 
cost of mailing) are 
Peng 160—“‘Planning and Budgeting Your Wed- 
ing.” 

No. 114—“‘Good Letter-Writing Made Easy.” 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


Somewhere on Bataan peninsula, Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, the 
other day took his oath of office for a second term as Chief 
Executive of his battered and bleeding country. News of 
it came trickling through the airwaves after his successful 
journey from embattled Corregidor to Australia to join 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

What a contrast the Quezon second inaugural was to 
the first—which I had the privilege.of witnessing at Man- 
ila, in 1935. We had journeyed far to take part in the 
inauguration of the new Philippine Commonwealth, to 
see the United States take the first steps towards granting 
complete independence to the Philippines. 

Manila in November is stifling hot, so inaugural day 
to us Was much like attending an Easter sunrise service 

we were up at dawn. The inaugural ceremonies had 
been set for eight o’clock to get awey from the excessive 
heat and humidity of mid-day. We had seats at the ring- 
side, and saw President Quezon and Vice President Sergio 
Osmena take their oaths of office. Governor General Frank 
Murphy, now on the Supreme Court of the United States, 
delivered a significant address. “Material progress is of 
little value,” he said, “when obtained at the price of ex- 
ploitation and suppression of a people’s liberties. The 
record of America cannot be told merely in terms of public 
revenues and economic production, Things more precious 
in the life of a people are the preservation of racial in- 
tegrity and culture, the enlargement of human liberty, the 
cultivation of a spirit of adventure and liberty. Under 
wise and patient and just leadership, the Philippines may 
become a strong and united nation.” 

The tangled skein of life in the Far East needs yet 
to be unraveled, but the chances are better now than a 
fortnight ago for the Islands, with President Quezon in 
Australia, for he has the driving force and spark of genius 
to guide his government-in-exile through the dark days 
ahead. President Quezon is a likeable person, volatile 
and active and energetic, shrewd and _ intelligent—en- 
joying the complete confidence of his people. 

Mav he live to see the Philippines redeemed to enjoy 
the fruits of the independence that she deserves—to live 
and grow great in peace and prosperity. 


x * * 


We were glad to receive a PATHFINDER subscription 
during the week from Midway Island, out in the Far 
Pacific. Our best wishes to a new member of the PATH- 
FINDER family, Private, first class, Eugene Kittle, of the 
U.S. Marines. If the Japanese get within distance, Private 
Kittle, give them a little cold steel for us, too. 


. 2.2 


My old friend from Seattle, Edward W. Allen, fishing 
authority and student of Alaska, deserves a spot in what- 
ever boards may be created down here in Washington 
for war strategy, if for no other reason than his far- 
sightedness on the present difficulties in the Pacific. About 
six years ago he wrote a book, North Pacific. Browsing 
through it, I came upon this prophetic passage: 

‘Some of our so-called diplomats a number of years 
ago foolishly agreed with Japan that our country would 
not fortify the Aleutian Islands in Alaska. It did not 
seem to have occurred to these diligent officials to exact 
from Japan a reciprocal agreement not to fortify the 
Kurile Islands, owned by Japan. Probably the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, like so many people who are un- 
fa:viliar with Pacific Ocean conditions, failed to realize 
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‘ what an important part Alaska could play in the defense 


of the entire United States against airplane attack from 
the Orient. Also, they were ignorant of Japan’s modern 
method of declaring war—speaking sweet words of peace 
while she launches a surprise attack.” 

Allen describes in delightfully entertaining fashion a 
journey through the Aleutians, the people and the places 
visited. Here is a stretch of American territory that 
swings like a crescent from North America to the very 
portals of Asia, Attu Island, westernmost of the Aleutians, 
is in the same longitude as New Zealand. 

The main passage through the islands north and south 
is accomplished through Unimak pass, not far from the 
Alaskan mainland, and north and west of the beautiful 
Shishaldin volcano. When I saw beautiful Shishaldin 
some years ago, it was intermittently active, like a smok- 
ing, perfectly formed inverted cone of ice cream. 

Japanese fish pirates have made frequent incursions 
to the Alaskan coast, with huge ships containing complete 
cannery equipment canning salmon and crab from our 
waters and selling them then into American markets. 

We must remain alert in the North Pacific, and that’s 
one story that Washington of today understands. Late, it 
is true, but let us hope “better late than never.” 


xk * 


Donald M. Nelson, the grand czar of our productive 
war effort, has the blood ingredients that should make him 
a stubborn fighter. He explains his “Nelson” name as 
English. One of his grandparents emigrated from Sweden 
to Ireland, and married an Irish girl, and a daughter of 
that union married an Englishman named Nelson. So 
whichever way you Jook at it, the Irish strain should pro- 
vide the fighting spirit and the Swedish strain the stub- 
bornness, 

And anyway you look at our national situation these 
days, he'll need everything he’s got. 


xk * 


How would you like to sit down to a dinner with a roast 
mountain sheep as the chief dish? That’s what we did the 
other day, right here in Washington. Seth W. Richardson, 
Washington barrister, formerly Assistant Attorney General 
under Hoover, is a great hunter. Each year he goes into 
the far reaches of the Canadian Rockies in quest of the 
elusive mountain sheep, Last year he bagged a nice 
specimen just as he was about to break camp. So it was 
a simple matter to bring a hind quarter by plane to 
Winnipeg, to Minneapolis and thence to Washington. 
Then, by placing it into cold storage, the meat was avaik 
able here, fresh and palatable nearly a year later, 


xk * 


Congressman Clarence Cannon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 
had a new expression recently, when telling a story. 

“Down south of the Mason-Dixon line” is a favorite 
expression of many, but the Missouri legislator has his 
own variation. He says “Down south of the Smith & 
Wesson line,” which, to our way of thinking, brings the 
story right down to its understandable elements. 


¥ * * 


They’re relating a story of two manufacturers visiting 
Washington and, seated together at dinner, worrying about 
their future source of supplies. One was a manufacturer 
of aluminum cooking utensils, the other a nylon hosiery 
manufacturer, Both stared into space for several minutes, 
finally one.of them gave vent to a long-drawn-out sigh. 
The other looked at him with sympathy and said: “You’re 
telling me!” 









































































WHAT GOES ON IN WASHINGTON’ 


_ Here is the story—At last it has been told! Lots of dynamite 
in this well-written account of War-Time Washington ! 
| By CARLISLE BARGERON 























This book pictures the almost startling 
turmoil that is seething behind the scenes in 
the capital of our nation. They tell of the 
clashes of important personalities, the jeal- 
ousies, the discords, the bickerings, the fights 
for power and prestige that are flaming while 
our nation girds itself for an unprecedented 
world-wide war. 
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It is an eye-opening story of intrigue, cun- 
ning, of self-seeking politicians as well as pure 
patriots, who have been lured to the banks of 
the Potomac—either by high and unselfish 
motives or in order that they may profit by R 

' the mightiest spending spree in world history. 














The author strikes an ominous note when te 
he pictures the confusion and political be- 
wilderment in Paris before the Germans 
marched in and draws a possible parallel to 
the present situation in Washington. 

WHAT LEADING MEN SAY: 
“This is a book that should be read by every M 
American who is interested in the future of his country, 6 
and what is holding up our defense program.” 
Alf. M. Landon s 
ki “Carlisle Bargeron is a great reporter.” 
ai James A. Farley 
SIZE 5% X 8% INCHES “I suspect this entertaining account of Washington’s 
feuds will leave a trail of red faces all over town.” 
256 PAGES Raymond Clapper, Newspaper columnist 
“Confusion On the Potomac is a dynamite-packed 
story of the feuds and bickerings in war-time Wash- 
. ington.” 
y $ 50 NOW Ray Tucker, Well-known Washington Correspondent P 
$ eeee Samer 
Sold for 4 ONY Bere ; 
id ‘ r y 
lt MR. BARGERON WILL : 
AUTOGRAPH EVERY COPY 
M Al L T Hi i S e 0 U r 0 N We have prevailed upon Mr. Bargeron, the author, to 
’ ; autograph every copy of his startling book purchased 
S PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE : through Publishers Book Service. Get your autographed 
. Sasaneten bce ’ copy of this Best Seller NOW. There is only a limited 
. D.C. P : . : . 
a Please send me ........ copies of Confusion On The 1 quantity at this bargain price. 
: Saree , 88 P phone =, price = $1.50. On ft 
elivery w ay postman amour “ s few : | is « y, Ye , y- 
S postage, Ie is ony Pocumen omount Guc, pius_a few coats 8 Mr. Bargeron, the author, is a W orld W ar veteran, ha ( 
: satisfied with the book I may return it within five days § ing served in France and on the Mexican border. After | 
a oe ee - the war he began his newspaper career with the Asso- ‘ 
, = Ra te Saati ae oe ah ; ciated Press. Joined the Washington Post in 1924, as j 
a ee Se era ea ie ‘ a political writer and soon became one of the most 
i 1 
SNDIORD.. «2c sis b ais. 0-0 Send Saati ton cle inee tae eee ' quoted Washington correspondents. 
a 1 
— iets : He has traveled with every president from Coolidge 
H if , a i i es eet to Roosevelt, and his long intimate knowledge of the 
ou encios sh with order WE PAY T a 4 H , if 
4 [| check here it enclosing. payment. “Tue sune rerum 4 nee and affairs and the machinery of government in 
; susréntes, epplies, of courses. : Washington make him particularly well qualified to 


reveal the confusion that has arisen on the Potomac. = 





